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bachelor. He was the type of diplomat who had no opinions, so far as 
the general public or even his more intimate associates could gather, 
except those of his government. His career was so utterly devoid of 
anything in the nature of an indiscretion that his biography is almost 
lacking in some of the essential elements of human interest. In the 
trying weeks following the capture of Mason and Slidell he maintained 
absolute silence, and no one could extract from him the slightest ex- 
pression of opinion as to what action his government would be likely 
to take. When Russell's despatch finally arrived, Lyons gently broke 
the force of the blow by communicating its contents orally and with 
great tact to Seward. The firmness with which he then officially com- 
municated the despatch left no doubt in Seward's mind as to the real 
intentions of England. 

Lord Newton was connected for years with the Paris embassy and 
was naturally interested in that period of Lord Lyon's life. While the 
chapters dealing with his residence in Washington (2, 3 and 4 of volume 
1) contain some important material, they are not as full as the American 
student would wish or expect. Nevertheless, the volume is a distinct 
addition to the diplomatic history of the Civil War. 

John H. LatanH:. 

The Fourteenth Amendment and the States. By Charles Wallace 
Collins. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1912. Pp. 
220.) 

"The true nature of the fourteenth amendment," according to the 
author of this book, "is very little known." To discover its real bearing 
and to make known its true import is the object of the book. The 
author's conclusions may be abridged and summarized as follows: 
The amendment is of no practical benefit to the negro race for whose 
protection it was adopted. A constitutional provision designed as the 
Negro's charter of liberties has become a refuge of accumulated and 
organized capital. It has introduced confusion into our legal system and 
threatens to over-burden the supreme court with matters that should 
come within the police powers of the States. 

It is easy to read this book with appreciation of its originality and 
suggestiveness but not with entire agreement with all of the writer's 
conclusions. It may readily be acknowledged that the amendment has 
not secured to the Negro political equality with the white man, but there 
is no room for doubt that it is a very real and essential guarantee against 
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legal impairment of his civil rights. Without the fourteenth amendment 
there is no guarantee that state or city legislatures will not reenact laws 
such as existed in a number of States prior to the adoption of the amend- 
ment, denying to negroes freedom to buy or sell, freedom to pursue a 
trade or calling, freedom to own, inherit and transmit property and to 
bear testimony in courts of law in defense of themselves or their property. 
In the case of Yick Wo vs. Hopkins, 118 W. S., 356, the supreme court 
invalidated under the fourteenth amendment a city ordinance which 
discriminated against the Chinese in the laundry business. It is unbe- 
lievable that state legislatures and city councils do not recognize in this 
interpretation of the fourteenth amendment a clear limitation upon 
them in the enactment of laws affecting the negro race and that without 
a recognition of these limitations the civil rights of the negroes would in 
many localities be jeopardized. For this reason we cannot agree with 
the writer that repeal of the amendment would be desirable if it were 
practicable. 

From the character of litigation under the amendment, so well analyzed 
in this volume, it appears that there is ground for the author's contention 
that corporations are the greatest beneficiaries of actual judicial inter- 
ference, under the amendment, with the acts of the States. Of the 604 
such cases before the supreme court up to 1912, 312 were appealed by 
corporations, 264 by white persons and 28 by negroes. Although we 
are not convinced that the use being made of the fourteenth amendment 
is wholly bad we are in sympathy with the efforts of the writer to find a 
plan by which corporations may be prevented from abusing the right 
to appeal under the amendment by appealing cases in which the greatest 
success hoped for is delay in the execution of just judgments of state 
courts. As a remedy for this abuse and as a means of lessening the growing 
burden of the supreme court the author proposes that congress limit the 
appellate jurisdiction of the supreme court in cases under the amendment 
to those cases where the state court of final jurisdiction is divided on the 
question and provide that no state law or procedure shall be declared 
unconstitutional by the supreme court of the United States as repugnant 
to the provisions of the fourteenth amendment except by unanimous 
opinion of the court. 

Not the least valuable feature of this work are five charts accompanying 
the chapters and six appendices. Appendix E, which is a chronological 
table of cases decided by the Supreme Court of the United States under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, is of special value. The book as a whole 
deserves praise for pointing out many hitherto unobserved facts concern- 
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ing the judicial history of the amendment, and for discovering abuses 
and suggesting remedies that challenge serious consideration. 

John H. Russell. 

National Supremacy: Treaty Power versus State Power. By 
E. S. Corwin. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1913. Pp. 322.) 

"National Supremacy," the title of Mr. Corwin 's book on the treaty 
power, is somewhat misleading, for as the author states in his preface, 
the main purpose of the study is to investigate the relation of the national 
treaty power to state power. Yet, he would seem to justify his very 
broad title by explaining that an opportunity was afforded to sketch the 
general history of the doctrine of national supremacy, that could hardly 
be put aside. Mr. Corwin has utilized this opportunity in an admirable 
way, and it may truthfully be said of his treatise that few books of any- 
thing like the same size afford such an excellent compendium of the his- 
tory and growth of our constitutional law. One cannot read this little 
volume carefully without obtaining much valuable knowledge, not only 
of the treaty power, but of the commerce clause, of the national taxing 
power, and in fact, of all the powers of the national government in their 
relation to the powers of the States. 

The arrangement of the book suffers perhaps a little from lack of con- 
ciseness, but, again, this is justified when we consider the scope of the 
thesis, and the historical treatment that is necessary. The book evi- 
dences great research and considerable novelty of both thought and expres- 
sion. Needless to say, the author is extreme'y federalistic in his view- 
point. One need read but a few pages of the first chapter, to realize 
that the supremacy of treaties is to be emphatically upheld throughout 
the book. This being so, the author very properly does not attempt to lay 
down definite limitations upon the ever-increasing scope of the treaty 
power, but, subject to some few limitations which are known to exist 
by reason of judicial precedent — such as that new territory may be 
acquired, but not brought into the Union, by treaty, and that a treaty 
may not appropriate money, or bind congress indefeasibly — he argues 
for unlimited power. "The treaty power is not defined and controlled 
by the reserved powers of the States, but these are often denned and con- 
trolled by it," says Mr. Corwin. "The term 'reserved powers of the 
States' can never be used with propriety as indicating a restriction upon 
the powers assigned by the constitution to the national government. 



